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for the lines of communication, from Naples to Ravenna, lately taken,
and to the North. Our interest in Italy is in the front where we have
Armies engaged under General Alexander and General Mark Clark,
that daring and skilful American General under whom we have con-
fidently placed an Army at least three-quarters of which is British or
British-controlled.

At this point, I will take a little lubrication, if it is permissible.
I think it is always a great pleasure to the Noble Lady the Member
for the Sutton Division of Plymouth [Viscountess Astor] to see me
drinking water.

We have a joint arrangement with the Americans about Italy, and
we should be very sorry if it were proved that we had broken away
from this joint arrangement, and we have not done so, in any way.
When, in the shifting tangles and contortions of Italian politics, with
six parties rolling over each other, with all their conflicts of political
interests, none of them being hampered by having been elected by
anybody, in this confused scene, we were suddenly told that Count
Sforza was to become Prime Minister or Foreign Secretary. The
British Minister, Mr. Hopkinson, who is under the Ambassador, did
undoubtedly say to the Italian inquirer that we did not think this
would be a particularly good choice, or words to that effect. We had
a perfect right to say this. We could not stop his being chosen, but
we had a right to say our say. We were entitled to say that we did
not think it would help the conduct of Italian affairs to choose for this
office a man with whom Britain, if she counts for anything, would not
care to establish cordial relations.

What is the reason for this prejudice on our part ? I should not
like to make charges against public men without giving reasons, or
one of the essential reasons. Why is it that we, and I particularly,
say we have no trust in him, that we do not think he would be the
sort of man we should like to have to do business with round the
table ? I must go back to the time of the Italian collapse and surrender
in 1943.

Count Sforza, who had been living for twenty years in America, was
very anxious to get back to Italy. We did not think that this would
be a good thing in the extremely disordered and tumultuous state in
which Italy was left on the morrow of her revolt against Germany.
However, on September 23rd, Count Sforza sent the following message
to Marshal Badoglio, and repeated it in a letter to Mr. Berle, from
which I have the President's permission to quote:

" I have read with extreme interest the statement of Marshal Badoglio
of the 16th September, 1943, unequivocally stating that he considers
the defeat of the Germans and their expulsion from Italy to be his primary
duty and urging all Italians to join in this struggle.
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